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JULY, 1928 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


I must tell you at once that Wee Wisdom is now being read by 


No. 12 


the largest number of boys and girls that ever have read it. 


I think that all of you must have been using the wish that I sug- 
gested in My Letter To You, for February. 

Let us keep on using this thought. We want boys and girls, all 
over the world, to have all the good things that Wee Wisdom has for 
you. 

And I must tell you how much you help me: 

Most of you know that I frequently “go into the field.” By 
going “into the field’’ I mean that I go to towns other than Kansas 
City and give lessons such as you find in The Prayer of Faith. A 
great many readers of Wee Wisdom come to the lessons, and bring 
with them copies of the magazine. Then, when I catch sight of the 
familiar cover, I feel that I must give a better lesson than I ever before 
have given. And when I go to a news stand and see Wee Wisdom 
with the other magazines for sale, and into libraries and see it there to 
be read by many boys and many girls, I am so thrilled that I feel I 
must make it better and better every month. 


With love, 


Vol. XXXIII 
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FAIRY HELPERS 


By Imelda Octavia Shanklin 


Three fairy helpers that I love 
Are living in my heart; 
In all I ever think or do 


Some fairy has a part. 


Kind Fairy Good Word speaks to me,-’ 
And tells me what to.say— 


It's always just the word that I 
Should love to hear each day. 


Sweet Fairy Bright Face smiles for me 
hen skies are dark or fair; j 
She melts the heavy clouds, and then 
Brings sunshine everywhere. 


Gay Fairy Brave Thought keeps ‘me strong. 
From fear she keeps me free, 
And I should love to share with you 

These helpful fairies three. 
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YE ISUER LARAMORE, 


What a joyous thing to see 
Is a robin 1 in a tree; 

What a joyous ching to hear 
Is a robin's song of cheer; 
What a joyous thing to trace 
Is a robin’s airy grace! 


Many are the feathered folk 
Safely sheltered in the oak: 
Oriole and whippoorwill, 
Bobolink with merry trill, 
Busy martin, modest wren, 
And the swallow, home again. 
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Every tree top is a town 

Gay with feathers white and brown, 
Black and yellow, blue and gray; 
But the gayest of the gay 

Is the tree top that has known 
Robin Redbreast as its own. 


For the robin only sees 
What is gladdest in the trees, 
And the robin only sings 

Of the very gladdest things! 
So for joy’s recipe, 

To a robin add a tree. 
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“There goes a schoolmate of yours, Carol.” 
Carol, who was deeply interested in a book, raised her eyes re- 
luctantly and glanced out of the window; then with a little indifferent 
nod she returned to her reading. 

“That is Virginia Felton, the new girl. I never play with her,” 
Carol said. 

“Never play with her>?’’ Mis. Hammond’s echo was one of sur- 
prise. “*What is the trouble 

“Nothing at all, Mother. She is just so—well, queer, that’s all. 
None of the girls care for her.” 

“Isn’t that the very reason why you should treat her with greater 
kindliness >’’ Mrs. Hammond asked. ‘Surely she needs a friend when 
entering a new neighborhood and a new school.” 

“T really can’t help it, Mother,”’ Carol explained. “If you knew 
her, you wouldn’t blame me.” 

“Do you think you know her, dear? How can you when you 
never play with her?” 

Mrs. Hammond’s question was gently spoken, but Carol felt the 
need of further explanations. She put away her book, ready to defend 
her actions. 

““Tt’s this way, Mother. E-ver since Virginia Felton first came to 
our school she has acted strangely. No one seems to like her. She 
stands apart, all by herself, while we play games, and she acts queer 
and shy. The very first day one of the girls made a remark about her 
red hair—just in a whisper—and Virginia’s face got red, and when 
she went to hurry past us she stumbled so awkwardly that we couldn’t 
help smiling. Then last week, in her recitation, she made a mistake 
that was just as funny as funny could be. We all laughed and we 
thought that she would laugh too, but she just snatched up her books 
and ran out of the room, without permission. Miss Chadwick kept her 
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after school for two days, as discipline. We were all sorry about that, 
but we couldn’t tell her so because she wouldn’t come near any of us. 
But, Mother dear, the mistake was a funny one, and if only she had 
laughed with us it wouldn’t have seemed as if we were laughing at her.” 

“Poor little girl! I saw her pass on the other side of the street 
yesterday, and I thought she seemed very lonesome,” said Mrs. Ham- 
mond. “She looked back so wistfully at the group of girls standing 
by our gate, that my heart went out to her.” 

“Oh, Mother dear,” Carol said as she bent and kissed her mother 
impulsively, ‘your heart goes out to every one, even to Ginger.” 
“Ginger! Is that what you call her? Why?” 

“Because of her red hair and her temper.” 
“Does Virginia like that nickname >” 
Carol flushed uncomfortably. There was silence in the cozy 


little room for a few moments, then Mrs. Hammond apparently 
changed the subject. 


“But look at that big blot,’ Carol murmured apologetically. 


“Will you please bring me the letter that is lying on my desk, 
the one you wrote to me while you were visiting Grandmother >” 

Carol brought the letter. 

“Thank you, dear,” Mrs. Hammond said. “‘Now sit beside me. 
We shall read it over together.” 
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They bent their heads over the carefully written message of love. 
Carol had enjoyed her visit on the ranch and her letter was filled with 
enthusiastic descriptions of everything she had seen and done. She 
was rather proud of that letter and pleased with her mother’s interest 
in it. The first and second pages were clean and fresh, with no mis- 
takes, but Carol, suddenly remembering something, caught at her 
mother’s hand. 

“The next page is so mussy looking I did not want to send it to 
you, Mother, but there was no time to write it over again, if I was to 
catch the mail train,” she explained. 

The blotted page was turned to view and Mrs. Hammond con- 
tinued to read the 
rather blurred lines. 

“The writing is 
very good, and your 
description of old 
Betsy hen and her 
little chickens is very 
well done,” was all 


she said. 
“But look at 
that big blot, Mother, 


where my pen caught 
in the paper,” Carol 
murmured apologeti- 
- cally. “I was in 
such a hurry to send 
you a letter that | 
could not write fast 
enough.” 

“T know, dear, but 
your letter pleased 
me very much. [ 
did not notice the 
blots while I was 
reading my little 

Mrs. Hammond saw Carol and Virginia coming girl’s message of love 
_ home together and happiness.” 
Carol threw her arms around her mother’s neck. ‘““What a dear 
you are,” she whispered. As she settled herself more comfortably, 
she followed her mother’s quick glance. Ginger was’ passing by, on 
the other side of the street. 
“T never look for blots,” Mrs. Hammond repeated. 
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Carol drew back, her earnest eyes searching her mother’s face. 
Mrs. Hammond smiled and drew Carol’s head close to her own. 

“T think you understand,” she said. 

A month later, Mrs. Hammond, who was watching at the win- 
dow, smiled to see Carol and Virginia coming from school together, 
surrounded by a group of laughing, chatting girls. All of Virginia’s 
former shyness had left her and happiness made her appear much 
prettier than when she had first come to the neighborhood. At the 
gate Carol kissed her and ran into the house. 

““How is Ginger today >” questioned Mrs. Hammond innocently. 

Carol stopped in shocked surprise. “Oh, Mother, please don’t 
ever call her by that horrid nickname. It doesn’t suit her at all. Why, 
she is the dearest girl—when you get to know her. No wonder she 
was frightened and cross when we all seemed to make fun of her. 
When I found out how nice she is, I told the other girls about her, 
and now they all like her, too.” 

““How did you find out?” 

““Well—I began by telling her that I wanted to be friends with 
her, and I explained that the girls had not meant to laugh at her. [ 
told her how pretty her hair is—it really is golden in the sunlight—and 
right away she forgot how unkind I had been. I told her, too, about 
the letter. I knew you wouldn’t mind, Mother. I thought perhaps it 
would help her to see that we had not meant to hurt her. She wants 
to meet you. May I have her in to dinner some day >” 

Mrs. Hammond nodded a happy consent. 


GOOD MORNING 


Good morning, 


To match your 


to you, 


sweet face 


May your day 
be fair, 


And your 


sunny hair. 


By I. O. S. 
— 
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NY Re: 


Contr tract 
GARDNER “HUNTING 


WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Ted and his father start to Chicago. The father, who is an architect, 
wishes to submit plans for a large building. He goes on an errand at Grand 
Haven and misses the boat. The Chicago police take Ted into custody as a 
runaway boy. Ted is now on his way to police headquarters. The policeman 
who has him in charge has just refused to permit him to deliver the plans. 


Chapter III 


They passed through a street that was full of heavy traffic—huge 
trucks and vans loaded with immense burdens of barrels and boxes. 
Motors roared and wheels made unceasing clatter over the paving 
stones. A block ahead Ted could see the huge iron trestle of an ele- 
vated road, and trains were driving in both directions around the curve 
which led from a cross street, the straining wheels pulling a ringing note 
from the rails, like the prolonged tone of a brazen bell. The roar of 
the streets began to awe him. It was different from what he had ex- 
pected. The noise was ceaseless; the stream of people and of vehicles 
was continuous. Pushing, bustling, driving—all that he had looked 
for; but there was a sudden sense of loneliness upon him, a feeling that 
he had no friend in all the great throng, which was quite new to him. 
The policeman he considered only an enemy. At the corners the truck 
drivers seemed to be trying to ride him down. People brushed against 
him, and passed on without looking. The motormen of the trolley 
cars jangled their harsh, dull sounding gongs, and drove their great 
cars around the curves with what appeared to be reckless disregard of 
the people, who seemed barely to escape each time. 

Ted’s heart sank lower. Everything about him was utterly 
strange—so different from his home in the Michigan city; and every- 
thing seemed wholly against him. How was he to accomplish his ob- 
ject: to find Mr. Wyatt, to deliver the plans on time? 

An idea crept into his mind. He did not know where it came 
from; but suddenly it was there. Instead of thinking about the father 
who was away off somewhere on the other side of the lake, he found 
that he was thinking of the Father he had so often been told was never 
far away, but always present to those who call on Him for help. Ted 
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found himself saying over and over, in the depths of his heart, a brief 
sentence that was a prayer—just as he might have said it to the father 
who was not there. Curiously enough he had never prayed just this 
way before—as if it were the only thing he could do under circum- 
stances that seemed desperate. And he did not know just how it was, 
but all at once he began to feel a strange courage growing in him. 
He bit his lip to keep down the tears. He must. He alone could 
help his father now. He would—he would! Nothing should stop 
him. He would deliver the plans to Mr. Wyatt and do all he could 
to forward his fath- 
er’s interests in this 
crisis. He would 
not be a baby or a 
coward. He would 
win out, and no one 
should prevent him. 
He set his teeth again 
to crush out the des- 
perate sense of fail- 
ure and to hold on to 
his new _ courage. 
His head ached, and 
he was sick with ex- 
citement and anxiety, 
and hungry, now, for 
he had had no break- 
fast. He looked 
about him with a last 
unhappy effort. 
“Where is the 
Masonic _temple>” 
he asked abruptly of 
the officer. 
“I’ve brought the plans,” said Ted. The policeman 


grinned, turned, and 
pointed across the street, where Ted saw a big brown building, through 


whose doors people were swarming in and out like bees at a hive. 

“Take me over there,” said the boy, with quick pleading. “It’s 
only a step. Take me there, and you'll find a man who will know I’m 
telling you the truth. I didn’t run away; but I must take these plans to 
Mr. Wyatt this morning, or it will be too late. Oh, I must! I must! 
Don’t refuse me, please—please! I'll do anything—go to jail—any- 
thing, afterward. Take me over there.” 
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Ted’s voice was very earnest, and his eyes shone with a light 
which affected the big officer more than his words. 

“Sure, you’re a little duffer to run away,” he muttered half above 
his breath. ‘Plans, is it? Who? Wyatt? Well, it’s just across 
there. Well, well, don’t cry, you know.” 

He looked across at the Temple building and considered. “Who 
is your pa, kid>”’ he asked, after a moment. 

“He’s Mr. John Bronson, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. He’s 
an architect; he makes plans for buildings.” 

“Oh!” said the officer. “Well, it can’t harm ye to go there, I 
spose.” He was looking down at the boy with quizzical amusement 
in his eyes, but with a certain approval of the little fellow’s persistence, 
too, and with—was it sympathy ? 

A moment later they had threaded their way across the roaring 
street and entered the great corridor. An inquiry from the elevator 
starter, and a moment later the boy was rushing up in one of the 
semicircle of cars toward an upper floor, scarcely able to realize the 
sudden change: in his fortunes. 

The room was full of men when Ted opened the door to which 
he had been directed, and he was very much embarrassed when they 
all stopped talking and looked at him. The big officer filled the door- 
way behind him and cut off all possibility of retreat, if he had thought 
of retreat; but he didn’t think of it, even in the face of wondering, 
curious looks. 

“Mr. Wyatt?” he asked, flushing painfully, but holding his head 
up bravely. 

A little man with very bright brown eyes turned from a chair by 
a desk. “Right here,” he said, smiling. 

“T’ve brought the plans which the new building is going to be 
built from,” said Ted, his heart beating till it hurt him. 

Mr. Wyatt looked at him in surprise. Then suddenly one of the 
other gentlemen laughed, and a moment later all the rest joined in 
heartily. Even Ted’s policeman grinned. 

“You've got ahead of us, son,” said one very fat man in a soft 
felt hat. ““We are dissatisfied with all the plans we have so far. But 
what is your name, and where do you come from with such news?” 

The other men laughed again, but Ted told them his name and 
his story, straight out. They laughed again, more than once; but when 
Mr. Wyatt had told them who Ted’s father was, the fat man, who 
was called Captain Clarke, and who seemed to be a very important 
personage, suddenly slapped his knee and said good-humoredly: 
““Maybe he’s right. Maybe he’s right. Perhaps these are the plans 
we'll build from. Let’s have ’em, son. You're just in time; and if 
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these plans are as good as Wyatt says, we'll give your father the con- 
tract; and he deserves it, if we may judge from his boy.” 

A great deal followed that Ted didn’t understand—an argu- 
ment of several minutes, through which he sat by a window, watching 
- the street below, and wondering if he would get anything to eat that 
day. 

At last Mr. Wyatt came to him and, taking him by the hand, 
asked him if he were hungry. Then, after having the officer telephone 
to headquarters for permission to leave the boy with Mr. Wyatt, with 
the understanding that that gentleman would be responsible to the 
police department and produce him if necessary, he took the boy to a 
delicious, early 
luncheon at a big 
restaurant, where 
Ted lost his head- 
ache and _ became 
happier. And then 
Ted went back to 
Mr. Wyatt’s office, 
where he stretched 
out on a big leather 
couch in an_ inner 
room and slept the 
long afternoon 
through. 

Mr. Wyatt took 
him to the docks that 
night to meet the 
boat and his father; 
and when the big 
steamer made her 
landing, Mr. Bron- 
son clasped a very 
happy, though tired, 
little son in his arms. 
He was so glad to 
find the boy safe that he forgot all about the plans and the failure, to 
which he had been trying to reconcile himself. He told Ted with 
much self-blame how he had been left by the steamer through having 
gone ashore on an errand and having mistaken the time for returning. 

And then Mr. Bronson turned, supposing a police officer had 
brought Ted to the dock; but instead he found Mr. Wyatt, who put 
out his hand and said quickly: “Congratulations, Bronson! The boy 


Mr. Bronson clasped a very happy little son in 
his arms. 
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has won the day for you. Your plans were approved and accepted.” 

““How—what exclaimed Mr. Bronson. 

Then Mr. Wyatt told the whole tale. “Of course we like the 
plans, you know,” he said at the end, “but the boy cinched the decision; 
for Captain Clarke took an immense fancy to his having come away 
over here alone, and having the nerve to deliver the plans even in 
spite of the officer, in spite of his fright, and going all morning with- 
out any breakfast. THe really likes the plans; but he likes the boy, 
too, and he says it’s the boy’s contract.” 

“Well, I guess it is, Wyatt,”” said Mr. Bronson, holding his l:ttle 
son’s hand tightly. “I guess it’s Ted’s contract, for I would have 
missed it, sure.” 


(The end) 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can do 
so by saying this prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and lovin}, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 


Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Whiten. 


One bright morning in May the middle-sized bear said to the 
other two bears, “My dears, we must return Goldilocks’ call. My 
mother taught me not to put off returning calls.” 

“T will go with you,” said the big bear, “if you will promise not 
to stay very long.” 


“Oh, yes, yes! Let’s go right now,” said the little bear. “I 
like Goldilocks.” 

The three bears walked along a little winding path through the 
wood. ‘They went through splashes of sunlight and little pools of 
shade. Soon they saw, shining through the trees, the large white house 
where Goldilocks lived. 

They walked into Goldilocks’ yard and looked around. The 
front door of the house was very wide and high. 

“T shall knock on this door,” said the big bear. “It is the right 
size for me.” 

So he knocked on the big front door. 

The middle-sized bear followed a cement walk along one side 
of the house. It led to a middle-sized door, which opened into the 
basement of Goldilocks’ house. 

“T shall knock on this door,” said the middle-sized bear. “It 
is just my size.” 

So she knocked on the middle-sized door. 

The little bear had been sniffing all around. He came to the back 
of the house. There he found the little door which the ice man used 
to put ice into Goldilocks’ ice box. 

“Why, this door is just the right size for me,” he cried. “I am 
going to knock on it.” 

So he knocked on the little door. 

When the big bear knocked on the big front door, the maid 
thought it was the postman. She opened the door. When she saw 
the big bear standing there, she was so frightened that she ran and 
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hid behind the grandfather’s clock in the hall. Big Bear walked in, 
looked all around, and sniffed. In the dining room the table was set 
for lunch. A bowl of nuts stood in the center of the table. 

“Now I know that they were expecting us,” he thought, “be- 
cause they have set out this fine bow] of nuts for us.” 

He ate as many of the nuts as he thought were his share. Then 
he felt tired and sleepy. He went into the living room to rest. Of 
all the chairs only one was large enough for him. ‘It belonged to 
Goldilocks’ grandfather, who was out for a stroll with Goldilocks and 
her mother at this time. The big bear sat down in Grandfather’s com- 
fortable old chair. Crack! Crack! The chair broke down and the 
big bear tumbled to the floor. 

He went upstairs to look for a place to rest. A\ll the beds looked 
too small, except 
Grandfather’s. His 
bed was great and 
wide, with a deep, 
soft, feather mattress 
on it. The big bear 
snuggled down in it 
and gave a very big 
sigh. He was soon 
fast asleep. 

When the mid- 
dlesized bear 
knocked on the base- 
ment door, the laun- 
dress thought it was 
the man who read 
the gas meter. When 
she opened the door, 
she screamed, 
‘lawsy!’””’ and tum- 
bled back into the 
basement. Then she 
hid in the empty 
clothes hamper. 

The three bears walked into Goldilocks’ yard. _ The cook had 

just set a tray of 

lunch for the laundress on a little table in the laundry. When the 
middle-sized bear came in she saw the good lunch spread out. 

“How kind of Goldilocks to have a little lunch ready for us,” 
she thought. “I am very hungry indeed.” 
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Then she licked up her share of the lunch. She had been walk- 
ing in the warm sunshine. She had eaten a fine meal. And now she 
could hardly keep her eyes open. 

She went upstairs and looked for a place to rest. “Sniff! Sniff!” 
went the middle-sized bear around all the beds. Best of all she liked 
the bed that belonged to Goldilocks’ mother. It had a beautiful silk 
spread and pillows that were made of little silk puffs and ruffles. She 
turned down the spread and climbed onto the soft comforter. She 
gave a great, sleepy sigh, and was soon fast asleep. 

As soon as the little bear knocked on the ice box door, the cook 
said, “Pull the latch; the door opens from the outside.” 

When the little bear heard that, he pulled the latch and walked 
into the refrigerator! He was indeed surprised to find himself in such 
a cool place. He liked it after his warm spring walk. And there in 
front of him he saw a bowl. It was full of soup. 

He ate and ate until he reached the bottom of the bowl. Then 
he licked the bowl as clean as if it had been washed. 

In front of him was another little door like the one he had 
opened. He pushed this door open and tumbled into the kitchen. 
He lay on the floor with his paws waving in the air, right at the feet 
of the old negro cook. 

“Mercy on me!” cried the cook. She scampered out of the 
kitchen faster than she had ever scampered before. 

By this time the little bear was so sleepy that he longed to curl 
up in a cozy place and go to sleep. He found his way upstairs. There 
he curled up in a little, blue bed that had Mother Goose pictures at 
the head and the foot. Soon he was making the funniest little snore 
ever heard, through a little nose all smeared with soup. 

When Grandfather came home from his walk he was tired. He 
wanted to rest in his big, easy chair. 

“Some one has been moving my chair,”’ he said. “I want it left 
in the corner by the fireplace.” 

He tried to pull it back into the corner, but it fell apart. 

““Some one has broken my chair,” he said. “I'll have to mend 
it after I rest a while.” 

“‘Where is every one?” asked Goldilocks’ mother. “All the 
doors are wide open and there is no one to be seen.” 

She ran upstairs to see if any one were there. She met Grand- 
father running out of his room. His spectacles were flying off his 
nose. His white hair was standing on end. 

“Run quick!” he said. _ “There is a big, black bear on my bed.” 

Mother ran into her room. 


“Oh! Look!” she exclaimed. “Here is a bear on my bed too.” 
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When Goldilocks heard that, she ran into her room and looked. 
Yes, it was true! The three bears! 

“Grandfather! Mother!” she cried. “They are my friends! 
Please, please, be kind to them.” 

All this noise awoke the three bears. They told Goldilocks, 
very politely, that they ‘had come to return her call. The little girl 
was so happy that she danced on her tiptoes. She introduced them 
very politely to her 
mother and her 
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grandfather. 
“Will you 
please stay for lunch 


with me?” she asked. 


answered the little 
bear, “‘and we have 
eaten it all up!” 
“We must go 
now, said the big 
bear; “we have 
stayed long enough.” 
e big bear 
went out the big 
front door. The 
middle-sized _ bear 
went out the base- 
ment door. ‘The 
little bear climbed 


out through the ice 
box door. On the 


The three bears walked to their house in the wood. Way out, he licked 
the bowl once more. 
All three bears walked along the little path until they came to 


their own little house in the wood. 


\ 
\\ “Please, please, say 
you will. 
“a 
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MILK- TIME 


Each afternoon at four o'clock, 
The proper time for tea, 
y mother rings the milk-time 


bell 


For pussy cat and me. 


We hurry fast as fast can be 
From play or anywhere; 
And pussy purrs as I repeat 
Our little milk-time prayer. 


We cannot thank the friendly 
cows 
That give us milk to drink, 


But when we Say our thanks to 


God 
It blesses them, I think. 
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YOUR VERY OWN COOKBOOK 


Should you like to own a cookbook of your very 
own? No, not one that is bought and that is like many 
others, but one that you have compiled (put together) 
yourself. This very summer, while helping Mother to 
keep house, is the time to start your cookbook. When you 
are older, and perhaps have a home of your own, you 
will remember some of the good things that Mother dear 
made when you were a little girl, 
and you too will want to make 
these good things. If you will 
write down the recipes for these 
good things now, while you are 
enjoying them, and put the recipes 
away, they will be ready for your 
use later. You can make a book 
especially for these recipes, and 
each time you copy a recipe you 
may put it in your book. 

To make the cookbook you 
will need about a dozen heavy 
Manila envelopes, four by ten 
inches in size; two pieces of strong, 
rather heavy cardboard, one inch 
larger each way than the enve- 
lopes; two pieces of brown linen, 
one inch larger each way than the cardboard; some em- 
broidery floss in rose and yellow and brown, and one yard 
of half inch brown satin ribbon. 

First transfer diagram 2 to the top of one of the 
pieces of linen. Then transfer the word “RECIPES” 
to the linen. Diagram | will show you how to place the 
letters of the word. Embroider the roses in the long and 
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short buttonhole stitch, using three threads of the rose colored embroid- 
ery floss. Make the long and short buttonhole stitch by taking one or 
two long stitches and then making a shorter stitch so that the inside line 
of the buttonholing is uneven. One of the petals of a rose is marked on 
diagram 2 to show you how this work should look. Make the centers of 
French knots, using a whole strand of the yellow embroidery thread 
and wrapping it around the needle several times. The letters are out- 
lined with brown embroidery floss. For this work use two threads only. 

When the embroidery is finished, lay the linen pieces out flat, 
wrong side up. Lay the cardboards on them, then cut out the corners 
of the linen, as shown on diagram 3. Put some good paste all around 


Diagram 2. 


the edge of the cardboard, and very carefully fold over the edges of 
the linen, watching to see that you keep the linen even and straight on 
the right side. Then cut two pieces of white writing paper a tiny bit 
smaller than the cardboards and paste these pieces of white paper over 
the cardboard side of the covers. On the left hand side of the front 
cover, about two inches from the top and from the bottom, make a little 
hole. These holes should be at least a half inch from the edge of the 
cover. Lay the back cover flat on the front cover and make holes 
through the back cover to match those on the front cover. 
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Now take the Manila envelopes and 
~ lay them down, with the flaps toward the 
right. On the front of a number of them 
letter or write the following names: 
Breads, Cakes, Candies, Desserts, Salads, 
Vegetables, Miscellaneous. You will 
want to put a few blank envelopes in your 
book, so that they will be ready for other 
recipes that you may want. Lay one en- 
velope under the front cover and mark 
holes on it to match those on the cover. 
Then punch holes in all the envelopes to 
match these holes. Put the envelopes be- 
tween the covers, run the ribbons through 
the holes, and tie. The cookbook is all 
ready to be filled. 

—) ey This little book will in a few years 
’ become a very useful and valuable pos- 
Di a-qram 3 session if you are careful about what you 
put in it. Perhaps Mother dear will let 

you try some of the recipes, and you can learn to cook by them now. 


TAB 


The fruitful tree and bloomin3, field 
Our food in daily plenty yield. 
God’s life in all these lovely things 
Unfailin?, bounty to us brings. 
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To make this picture more beautiful, tint the vase purple or orange 
or rose. Tint the leaves and the stems green. Thin green with water 
and tint the smaller flowers a very pale green. Leave the other flowers 
white. 
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May 


The games had al o played, at the class | picnic, pe Miss 
Allen, Robert’s teacher, was beginning to put sandwiches and other 
eatables upon a big table made of large, rough boards. 

Each boy and girl was given something to do to help with the 
picnic dinner. Some were told to bring water, some to make lemonade, 
and others to help in various ways. 

““And, Robert,” the teacher said, “I have placed the name of 
each pupil where I want him or her to sit. I’m going to wrap up dif- 
ferent kinds of candy, which you may put at the plates.” 

Robert watched hungrily as she sorted the candy and tied the 
packages with bright ribbons. There seemed to be only one package 
of fudge, which was one of his favorite kinds of candy.. He won- 
dered whether he would be doing right if he placed it at his own plate. 

“T don’t like caramels and peppermints, as some others do, so it 
won't be wrong to give myself the fudge,” he decided. 

So he placed the fudge at his own plate and then helped to dis- 
tribute the rest of the candy. The last package of candy to be wrapped 
held what looked like two large, chocolate coated peppermints. He 
took them to the only empty plate. In front of the plate he saw his 
sister's name. 

“She doesn’t like peppermints any better than I do,” he thought. 

“She likes fudge better than anything else.” 

He thought for a moment, trying to decide what to do. 

“Tf we're ready now, I'll call the others,” Miss Allen said. 

Robert looked toward his sister, then hurriedly placed the fudge 
at her plate and the other package at his own plate. 

All hunted for their names at the plates, then laughingly sat down 
and began to eat. There were sandwiches, pickles, little cakes, fruit, 
and all the other good things to be found in a picnic luncheon. 

When almost everything had been eaten, somebody said, “Now 
we can eat our candy.” 
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Robert unwrapped the paper from his candy and watched his 
sister open hers. He looked longingly at the fudge as her little teeth 
sank into a piece of it. Then he raised a piece of his candy to his 
mouth and took a little nibble. 

It wasn’t peppermint after all, but cocoanut! And he liked that 
as well as he liked fudge. 

“This candy’s the best part of the picnic, isn’t it?” his sister called 
to him across the table. 

Robert nodded and smiled in agreement. 


DOTTERER 
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es “Department 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

We are very happy to have you send us so many stories and 
poems; we read all of them and greatly enjoy them. We can publish 
only one story or a poem from each boy or girl, as we are trying to 
give each reader of Wee Wisdom an opportunity to have a story or a 
poem published on the Young Authors pages. ‘ 

All stories and poems to be published in September Wee Wisdom 
must be in our office by July 1. 

Please do not send us anything that you have copied. Send us 
your own work; that is what we like. 

The Editor. 


POLITENESS 
By JEAN HANNA 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


A child should always be polite, 
And do the thing he knows is right; 
He should be good, 

He should be true, 

And speak when he is spoken to. 


ANITA’S DREAM 


By EVELYN SCHWEIGER (12 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


One day, long, long ago, a little girl sat near a window, sewing. 

The old clock slowly ticked off the minutes. It was snowing outside, 

and the snow had turned the bare earth into a fairyland. ‘The little 

girl, whose name was Anita, had been sewing at her sampler for 

quite a while and she was tired. As she sewed her curly head sank 

—_ and lower until it rested on the table on which her sewing 
asket sat. 
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As she slept she dreamed that she was walking through a house 
in which all the walls were hung with samplers. In one room she met 
a fairy who was dressed in samplers. The fairy took Anita’s hand and 
said, “Anita, you have been a good and faithful girl in working your 
sampler, and like all other patient workers you shall have your reward.” 

Anita woke up with a start and saw her mother preparing supper. 
When she saw that Anita was awake, her mother said, “Anita, dear, 
I have a surprise for you. Your uncle John has invited you for a 
visit to his farm.” 

As Anita packed her clothes she wondered if the fairy’s words 
had not really been spoken. 


MY PONY 
By FRANCES SLEATER FILLMORE (6 years) 
Unity Farm 
I have a Shetland pony, 
He is so very good. 
He eats down in the pasture, 
Then runs into the wood. 
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Oh, Mamma Mocking Bird, she built 
A nest across the way — 

Oh, Mamma Mocking Bird, she laid | 7 
An egg there every day. 

Once Daddy Mocking Bird he had 
So very much to say, 

But now he hunts for bugs and worms 
And spiders all the day. 

For Mamma Mocking Bird she sits 
So close upon that nest, 

That Daddy Mocker hardly gets 
A chance to even rest. 

And so at night when all is still, 
He sings his very best. 

And all his neighbors hereabouts, 
Think they are very blest. 
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Object—To radiate sunshine to all the world. 

Motto—I speak only good words. 

Club pin—Three wise monkeys, signifying: “I see no evil, hear 
no evil, and speak no evil.””. A club pin will be given to each member 
when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom and written 
four monthly letters to the secretary, telling her how he has kept the 
pledge. 

Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to 
the secretary of the Good Words-Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Reports and letters—All letters and club reports must be sent to 
the Good Words-Booster club secretary. 

Letters from readers of Wee Wisdom will be published on these 
pages. 

For the readers who wish to correspond—If the reader to whom 
you write does not answer, write again, or write to other readers. 


Dear Unity—I am glad that I am in the Good Words-Booster club. 
It is teaching me to speak good words and to think good thoughts. 
—Otho Stokes. 

We are glad too that you are a member of our club, Otho, 
and we know that when you speak good words and think good 
thoughts you are a blessing to those with whom you live. 

Dear Secretary—I have been reading Wee Wisdom for three years 
and I like it very much. Whenever I am afraid of something, I say, 
“God is my all, I know no fear.” Whenever I say that, I am not afraid 
any more. One time I lost my pencil. I said The Prayer of Faith and 
I found my pencil.—Isla Mae Gordon. 


When you realize that God’s protecting presence is all about 
you, you need have no fear, Isla, for His mind will tell you how 
to walk in paths of safety. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI have been taking Wee Wisdom for more than 
three years. I took it to school with me each month and my teacher 
read stories out of it to the class. I have friends who take Wee Wisdom 
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and I am sure they like it too. 
Leizear. 


Virginia is learning to share her joys with others. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—lI have been taking Wee Wisdom for about five 
months and I enjoy it very much. I get a great deal of pleasure and 
benefit from reading it. Qne day while playing indoor ball one of my 
friends was cut on the forehead. As the cut was being sewed up I said 
The Prayer of Faith and she didn’t cry one bit. I said The Prayer of 
Faith during a hard test in arithmetic and my grade was 100.—Geraldine 
Spicer. 

God is our intelligence as well as our health, and we are 
happiest when we learn to rely upon Him. 


Dear Wees—I have been wishing to write to you to tell you how 
much I love Wee Wisdom. After I finish reading it I take it to school 
with me. I like the stories and the poems and the Bible lessons.—F ran- 
ces BeDunnah. 


It makes us very happy to know that you love Wee Wisdom, 
Frances, and we are glad that you too are sharing your magazines | 
with others. 


Dear Friends—I go to Unity Sunday school here and I say The 
Prayer of Faith every night. My father is in Alaska, working for the 
government. Yesterday I went down town and lost my purse. I said 
The Prayer of Faith and the next time I went down town I found my 
purse.—Dorothy Stewart. 


We are glad that you found your purse, Dorothy, but happier 
because you learned that our Father hears and answers prayers. 
Dear Wee Wisdom—I am surprised at how well I am doing in school 
this year. I say The Prayer of Faith every morning before I go to school 
and it helps me to remember everything that I learn.—Algie Anderson. 
Algie is another reader who is getting results through prayer. 
Dear Editor—I have been getting Wee Wisdom for about four years 
and I like it better all the time. When Wee Wisdom comes my brother 
and I read the stories and work the puzzles. I like stories by Estelle 
Urbahns and I hope that she will write more. I study music and always 
play the songs in Wee Wisdom. One night I got something in one of my 
eyes. Mother and I tried almost everything we knew but we could not 
get it out. I lay down and said The Prayer of Faith. Later I bathed 
my eye and it felt better. I know God helped me.—Lorraine Beecroft. 


Another one of Estelle Urbahn’s good stories will be in the 


August number of Wee Wisdom, Lorraine. We are glad that you 
like Mrs. Urbahn’s stories so well. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I love Wee Wisdom. I read it to my little 
brothers. and sister. I like the Good Words-Booster club very well. It 
is helping me a whole big lot. I help my mother and tend the baby and 
I wait on my little brothers.—Beatrice Linda Lutes. 

Our club is helping us all a “whole big lot” Beatrice, because 
it is teaching us to be kind to one another. 
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It helps me with my lessons.—Virginia 
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Dear Wee Wisdom—lI have been taking Wee Wisdom for several 
years and I enjoy it very much. One time I fell and almost broke my 
nose. I asked Mother to say The Prayer of Faith with me and it was 
only a little while until my nose stopped hurting. The next day the sore- 
ness was all gone, and my nose did not get discolored.—Elinor M. Daniels. 

Dear Wees—lI have been getting Wee Wisdom for three years and 
I enjoy it very much. My favorite story is Blanche’s Corner. I think 
Home Tots is very nice, and I say The Prayer of Faith. One day I said 
The Prayer of Faith for one of my eyes that was sore, and it got better 
soon.—Cecilia Somerville. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I like Wee Wisdom very much. I say The Prayer 
of Faith every night. I try to say yood words all the time. One day 
I fell out of the wagon and hurt my neck. I said The Prayer of Faith 
and my neck got better.—Tommy Lyle. 

Dear Wees—I like Wee Wisdom very much. All the stories in it are 
nice. The Prayer of Faith is very helpful. I had the toothache Sunday. 
I said The Prayer of Faith and the tooth stopped aching.—Sherman 
Harris. 

Elinor, and Cecilia, and Tommy and Sherman have learned 
that God is their help in every need. Hundreds of our club mem- 
bers are using The Prayer of Faith. They are asking the Father 
not only to heal them but to help them to keep from being sick 
or hurt. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER READERS 
Dorothea Riepen; prayers for healing nose trouble. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH OTHER READERS 

Bertha Mae Hoover (13 years), Woodstock, IIl.; Jean Katherine Ober 
(10 years), route 1, Ringwood, Ill.; Rose Lee Maitland, 687 Jackson st., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Marie Langlois, 695 Clatsok ave., Portland, Oregon; 
Evelyn May Gall, Burnside, Victoria Embankment, Nottingham, England; 
Florence Schmidt, (11 years), 2125 Pauline ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Evelyn 
Lucas, Verdon, Nebr.; Bernice Harriet Anderson, 2618 Clinton ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Viola Tallman (15 years), 4042 W. Adams st., Chicago, 
Ill.; Dorothea Riepen (14 years), 1540 Hyde st., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Edgar O’Donnell (7 years), 36 Morris rd., Ward End, Birmingham, 
England; Sherman Spencer Quine (12 years), Ravenwood, Colo.; Helen 
Ferris (14 years), 10539 126th st., Edmonton, Alta., Canada; Willie 
Roberts, Midfields, Tex.; Emilie Versteeg, 3367 29th st., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 
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BIRD OPTIMIST 


MYRTLE BARBER CARPENTER 


The robin is an optimist, 
This is very clear, 
For when he sings his springtime song 


It's always “cheer-up, cheer!" 
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LESSON 1, JULY 1, 1928. 
THE EARLY LIFE OF SAUL.—Deuteronomy 6:4-9; Philippians 
3:4-6; Acts 22:3, 27, 28. 
GOLDEN TEXT—Remember also thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.—Eccl. 12:1. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


In our study of the life of Saul, we find that he at first stood 
for the will in man which is willing to work for God, but which 
believes in only the letter of the law. Because the will is not filled 
with the Spirit, it wants to fight against the real Christ truth, as 
Saul fought against the Christians. 

Much of the early teaching that Saul had is the same teaching 
that we get in our first study of Truth—that there is but one God 
and that we should be true to Him in our every thought. As we 
keep this truth in mind our thought power grows and we learn 
to see ourselves as true children of God. 

Love brings us close to God, and as we love God with heart 
and soul and might we learn to think always of the good, the 
pure, and the true in life. Thinking of these things brings them 
into expression in our bodies and in our affairs. 

We should keep ourselves reminded at all times of the presence 
of God in our lives. That is why Jehovah commanded that His laws 
should be taught to the children and should be kept in the hearts 
of all His people. 

Saul was taught these things, but he saw only the letter of 
the law and not its spirit. He thought that the forms of worship 
that were used by the Jews were all that were needed. It is easy 
for us to be like Saul when we depend upon our mortal minds and 
our human wills instead of looking to the Spirit that is in us. As 
we study Saul’s life we learn how we may train ourselves to trust 
wholly in God and to follow the way of the true wisdom and power 
of Spirit. 


' LESSON 2, JULY 8, 1928. | 
SAUL AND STEPHEN.—Acts 7 :54—8:3; 22:3, 4, 19, 20; 26:4, 
5, 9-11; Galatians 1:13, 14. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
the crown of life-—Rev. 2:10. 
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WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Stephen stands for the mind of man that has been touched by 
the light of Spirit. Saul, as we have learned, stands for the will 
that is guided by old forms of religious ideas that follow the letter 
instead of the spirit of the law. Each kind of mind is eager to 
stand up for what it believes to be right. When minds of these 
kinds meet, trouble is sure to follow unless the mind that is spirit- 
ually awake uses the true Christ wisdom. In our awakening to 
the real Truth that Jesus Christ taught, both wisdom and love 
are needed to lead our old thoughts into the new understanding. 

Stephen was awakened spiritually, but he did not use enough 
divine wisdom to keep him from arguing with those who had him 
on trial, nor from scolding them. We need not condemn others or 
argue with them because they do not see things just as we do. 

Saul was honest in his trying to keep down the teaching of 
Jesus. But if he had been filled with divine love for all God’s 
children he would have used gentle ways to bring them to his way 
of thinking instead of the hard way that he used. If we permit 
it to act, the spiritual thought that is back of God’s word always 
softens our hearts, because it is filled with love. But if we follow 
only the letter of the word we may be led to do many things 
that we later learn to be unchristian and cruel. After Saul really 
came to know the Spirit of Christ in himself, he learned that 
many of the things that he had done had been done because of his 
hardness of heart. 


LESSON 3, JULY 15, 1928. 


THE CONVERSION OF SAUL.—Acts 9:1-19a; 22:6-16; I Cor- 
inthians 15:8. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 
—I Tim: 1:15. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Conversion means a mental turning about. If we have been 
doing that which is not pleasing to God, we need to change or 
to turn about in our thinking. It is this change of thought that 
is true conversion. 

In the story of Saul’s conversion we learn of the change that 
divine understanding makes in the human will, for which Saul 
stands. Will should work with understanding, but it does its best 
work when it has learned that there is a wisdom that is greater 
than the wisdom of the human mind. That is the wisdom of Spirit, 
which comes to us as a great light when we are in the darkness 
of ignorance. 
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Sometimes we may be afraid that turning our wills over to 
God may weaken them. To fill the will with the light of divine 
understanding does not weaken it, but makes it stronger in its 
work, and changes the way in which it works. Instead of working 
with outer force, the new will works with love and by prayer. 
The light that shone about Saul was so bright that he was 
blind for three days. When the light of Spirit first shines upon 
us in all its glory, there often is a short time when everything 
in our lives seems dark. But God always sends a messenger to 
lead us out of the darkness into the light, as He sent Ananias 
to heal Saul of his blindness and to teach him Truth. The voice 
of God in us is always calling to us to turn from our error thoughts 
(to be converted) and to be baptized (cleansed of wrong thinking) 
in the name of Jesus Christ. 


LESSON 4, JULY 22, 1928. 


SAUL’S EARLY MINISTRY.—Acts 9:19b-30; 11:19-30; 12:25; 
Galatians 1:15-18. 


GOLDEN TExT—Straightway in the synagogues he proclaimed 
Jesus, that he is the Son of God.—Acts 9:20. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


In this lesson Saul, who stands for the will, has been con- 
verted, he has been changed from his old ideas to new, spiritual 
thoughts. He has not yet given himself fully to the divine will, 
nor has he learned the law of love. 

Arguing and fighting stir up hardness of heart and ill feeling 
in others. Saul had not learned this, and by his way of talking 
he made the Jews in Damascus angry, so that he had to flee to 
Jerusalem, which means the place of peace. We should learn that 
we can best help the cause of Christ by using gentle means. 

When Saul got to Jerusalem the apostles were afraid of him, 
because of the cruelty he had shown toward them. If we have not 
been kind and loving toward others we cannot expect them to show 
trust and good will toward us. 

Barnabas stands for spiritual imagination and fairness of 
mind. When our minds are fair, when we can see the divine image 
in others, we can believe in their honesty and in their desire to do 
good, as Barnabas believed in Saul. 

The will is a great power for good in our lives, and it needs 
to use much divine love and wisdom to bring harmony into our 
bodies and our affairs. All the trials and troubles that Saul went 
through because of his violent ways were part of the training that 
he needed to do the great work for God that he did later. As our 
wills become softened by God’s love they send a new power through 
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our minds and into our words and our deeds, by which we may 
really do the work that is pleasing to the Lord. 


LESSON 5, JULY 29, 1928. 
THE FIRST FOREIGN MISSIONARIES.—Acts 13 :1-52. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.—Matt. 28:19, 20. 


WHAT THE LESSON: TEACHES 


It is not enough for us to get the Truth into our hearts and 
let it rest there. Our greatest work is to use the power of the word 
to serd spiritual ideas into all parts of our bodies and our affairs. 
Because there is such great need for sending the Truth out in this 
way, the study of Paul’s missionary travels is helpful to us; each 
place to which he went stands for a place in our lives where our 
wills may carry the Christ Truth. 

The Jewish synagogue in Antioch stands for the part of the 
mind where many of our religious thoughts gather. The Jews are 
the religious thoughts that still cling to the old forms of religion 
—the letter and not the spirit. The Gentiles are the outer mortal 
thoughts that are willing to learn something about religion. The 
Sabbath stands for time of quiet and prayer. 

All the thoughts in us that really want to know more of Truth 
are drawn together by Spirit to the place where they can get the 
understanding that they want. This is taught us by the gathering 
of nearly all the people into the synagogue to hear Paul and 
Barnabas. 

Some of the leaders of the Jews became jealous of Paul’s 
success in drawing large crowds. When our religious thoughts are 
so selfish and so bound by form that they will not accept the Christ 
Spirit, the more worldly thoughts often may take it up. Paul 
turned to the Gentiles after the Jews would not receive the teach- 
ing about Jesus Christ. This shows us that the word of God is for 
all parts of our bodies and our affairs, and should be followed in 
everything that we do. 
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PUZZLE PAGE. 


SEASHORE PUZZLE 
By Helen Hudson 
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Bob and Betty are at the seashore. Bob has made a sand fort. 
Betty is planting Neptune’s trident on top of the fort. 
Find King Neptune and the mermaid. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH'S PICTURE PUZZLE: 


pan, goose, coat, key, bell, candle, arose, mother, heart. 
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BLANCHE’S CORNER 


THE OYSTER-SHELL HOUSE 


The sun shone so hot on the steps of the Roost that beads of 
pitch oozed from the pine boards. The gang was gathered under 
the maples. Red, with a small mirror, had been amusing the others 
by flashing the reflected light of the sun around the dozing Bige. Hav- 
ing been awakened by the dancing light, the dog was snapping and 
barking at it in perplexity. Kegs was idly scooping dust with a 
mussel shell. 

“Where did you find that shell, Kegs?” asked Chink. 

“*He must have been to the Dutchman’s house,”’ said Cousin Bob. 

“You know Kegs wouldn’t go within a mile of that old deserted 
house,” laughed Red. “He thinks it’s haunted.” 

“T’m not so foolish as to believe that,” denied Kegs. “The time 
Red asked me to go over there, it was almost dark; and I said I’d 
rather go in the daylight when we could see something.” 

“Where is the Dutchman’s house>” asked Andy. 

“Tt’s back on the Compton road, west of us,” said David. “‘It is 
almost hidden in a big walnut grove. If you will stand up, you can 
see the tops of the trees from here. It has been vacant for a long time.” 

“Tt is the queerest looking place,” said Coralee. ‘““The outside 
is stucco, with hundreds of oyster shells stuck into it, and it spreads out 
in all directions as though it had never decided just which way to grow.” 

““They say the Dutchman built four rooms first and then added 
rooms as the family grew,” explained Chink. 

““The tower in the front is the most interesting thing about the 
house,” said Red. “It has stained glass windows and everything. I 
was in the house once, but I couldn’t find any way to get up into the 
tower.” 

“‘Let’s go over there,” said Andy. 

The members of the gang were on their feet immediately—that is, 
all except Kegs. 

“Afraid to go, Kegs?” asked Red. 

“No,” denied Kegs, “‘just slow getting up on account of the big 
lunch and the ice cream that I ate.” 

It was hot and dusty on the road and the walnut grove offered a 
welcome shade. 

“We often come here for nuts,” said David to Andy. 
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““But we don’t go clear down to the house,” explained Coralee. 
“Tt seems gloomy and lonesome down there, even on a sunny day.” 

Andy took the lead down the winding path. 

It was an odd looking place. Low, except for the tiny tower in 
front, and spread out over the ground, it seemed to be hovering the 
earth as a hen hovers her chickens. 

The front door was partly open and as Andy pushed it wide a 
musty odor floated out to greet them. Back through a long hall they 
went, examining every twist and corner of the old house. 

“I wonder,” said Coralee, standing in the middle of the living 
room, “how we can get up into the tower?” 

“*Maybe there is no way,” suggested Chink. 

““There must be,”’ declared Coralee. “What use would there be 
in building a tower with no way to get into it?” 

The boys went outside and looked up at the tiny tower. Coralee 
stayed in the living room. In a few minutes the boys heard her call. 
Her voice sounded muffled. Running into the room, they found it 
empty. 

““She’s hiding,” said Kegs. 

The boys scattered and ran through the house hunting for her. 
When every dark corner had been searched, Red called at the top of 
his voice, ““Coralee!” 

‘Here I am,” came the reply. The boys looked at one another. 
Where could she be? 

“Where is ‘here’ called Andy. 

“In the tower,” was the surprising answer. 

“Coralee Day, stop being silly and tell us how you got there,” 
demanded Red. 

“Red Sloan,” returned his cousin, “‘stop being dignified and stick 
your head into the fireplace and you will see.” 

Red was on his knees in a moment. Looking up, he saw Cora- 
lee’s laughing face framed in what should have been the chimney hole. 

“Tt isn’t a real fireplace at all,” she explained, “‘just a hole leading 
up into the tower. Come on up and see.” 

Red pulled himself up into the tower beside Coralee. 

“The rest of you will have to wait,” he called. ‘There is barely 
room for two of us up here.” 

“Look, Red!” said Coralee when he stood beside her. ““Through 
this blue window all you see is blue walnut trees. Isn’t it a gloomy 
looking world? But just look out of this red window toward the back.” 

Red looked, and saw a meadow stretching toward the west. 

“Isn't that a lovely view?” continued Coralee. “I suppose that 
is why he built the tower instead of a chimney. Aren’t you glad he 
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put the red glass in this window? It makes the meadow look all rosy.” 

“Come on down, Coralee; you're getting queer,” said Red, and 
he swung himself down into the fireplace. 

When all had admired the view from the red window, David 
asked Coralee how she had happened to look into the fireplace. 

“I saw from the outside that the tower was just over the fire- 
place,” she explained. “Then when I came inside | noticed that the 
fireplace had never been used—there were no smoke marks. So I stuck 
my head inside to investigate.” 

Just as Coralee finished telling of her discovery the gang heard a 
peculiar tapping sound. They looked at one another. 

“Tt sounds like footsteps,” said Red in a low voice. 

“Sounds more like some one knocking,”” David said. 

. “Why should any one knock on the door of a vacant house?” 
asked Chink. 

For once Kegs had nothing to say. His round face had lost its 
color. Andy glanced at him. 

“‘Let’s find out,” he said. “Kegs, you lead the way.” 

Kegs looked startled. Then finding the eyes of all on him, he 
threw back his shoulders and led the way down the dark hall. At 
the door of the first bedroom they stopped to listen. Tap, tap came 
the sound again, from farther down the hall. In the back bedroom 
they found a French window that rattled with every breeze. They 
all laughed with relief. 

““Kegs was brave to lead the way,” said Andy, smiling at him. 

“Kegs was scared stiff,” declared Red. 

“Sure,” said Andy, nodding. “But it wouldn’t be very brave 
to do a thing if you weren’t afraid to do it.” 

Kegs grinned. He wanted to thank Andy for helping him to be 
brave, but he didn’t know how. So he just grinned and Andy smiled 
back at him in friendly understanding. 

“My mother says there is really nothing to be afraid of when 
you understand the truth about everything,” said David. 

“Well, that certainly was true about this old window,” said 
Chink. “‘Listen to it rattle.” 

“Tt sounds to me as if there is a storm coming up,” said Coralee. 

They ran outside. The black clouds were banking and the wind 
was swaying the trees. 

“We'll have to run to get back to the Roost before it rains,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

Before they had gone far the rain began falling. 

“Let her come,” panted Kegs. “It will be fine for our vegetables.” 

They dived into the Roost just ahead of the deluge. 
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Birthday 


Next month is Wee Wisdom’s birthday. Of course 
Wee Wisdom couldn’t enjoy a birthday if all its read- 
ers didn’t enjoy it too, so it has been decided to give 
Wee Wisdom a real Truth birthday party. A Truth 
birthday party is one where presents are given in- 
stead of received. 

What can Wee Wisdom give its thousands of read- 

ers? There are many, many things to give—books, 
games, and ever so many other things that might be 
sent to each of you, but the gift that has been decided 
upon is better than any of these—it is something that 
you will enjoy as long as you have Wee Wisdom. 
. Wee Wisdom is going to give its readers a better 
magazine. We know you don’t think it can be any bet- 
ter and the quality can’t, but Wee Wisdom is going to 
give each reader a larger magazine. Of course that 
means more stories, more pictures, more poems, and 
more features, especially more for the very little folk. 
The number of pages will be the same; but a new type, 
which is clearer and more easily read, and a new page 
arrangement will allow twenty-five per cent more 
reading matter. 

Everything is being done that can be done to 


make Wee Wisdom a better magazine. The cost will 


be greater to us, but the price will be the same to you. 
A better magazine at the old price is Wee Wisdom’s 
gift to you. 

Make a little friend happy by sending him a sub- 
scription to Wee Wisdom, and be very sure that your 
own subscription is kept up. Price, $1 a year. 
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Jump, gaily, into little bed, 
When firefly fairies come, 
And Mr. Junebug plays for you 

His sleepy banjo hum. 


Jump, laughing, out of little bed, 
O little pal of mine, 
And pick a bunch of dewdrops when, FS 


The morning sunbeams shine. 
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VIKING 


Buddy ‘told me about the vikings. He 
said they had strong ships. He said that 
they had men to row the ships. 

Buddy made a vikin?, ship. He made it 
of a box and pieces of lath. The lath was 
the oars. 

He tied strings to all the oars, and he 
tied these strings to a long string. He held 
the long, string in his hand. 


We put the ship on the pond. Buddy 
pushed the ship. Then he pulled the long, 


string, to make the oars work. The boat 
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came to the shore. Buddy said that the 
ship came in because he pulled the string. 
He said if he had some trained mice he 


could use them for oarsmen. 


The ship let in the water. Buddy had 
to pour out the water. Then he sent the 


ship on another trip. 
We called the pond the sea. 


Some day we are 301n%, to ive my rub- 
ber doll a ride in the viking, ship. 


I wish Buddy had some trained mice 


to row the ship. 
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I Watched the Loyely Poppies 


Katherine Berger 


I watched the lovely poppies 
Who filled their cups of gold 

With tiny, glinting sunbeams, 
As full as they could hold. 


Each pretty bloom was open 
To the light of golden sun; 

It drank its fill of brightness 
Until the day was done. 


I watched a little maiden, 
Not many summers old, 

Her hair like glinting sunbeams. 
Her heart as pure as gold. 


Each day this little maiden 
Makes every hour so bright, 


That, like the sun kissed poppy, 
She's living in God's light. 
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HOUSE 
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Edna GieSelm 


Moderately quick 


1. My sis-ter and I have a house in a_ tree, With a 
2. We play that our tree is a _ for-est so dense That fhe 


lad - der that leads up right to it; And pleasantit is‘ dn our 
sun-light can hard-ly get in it; That birds sing.an op-er -a 


dear lit-tle house, With the warm summer air blowing thru it. 


all of the day, When the rob-ins at dawnAng be-gin it. 
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‘BY Blanche 


The tired little plants 
In the long garden row 
Are drooping with thirst. = 
I wish they might know 
Of the tiny black cloud , 
In the sky, that I see 
From my seat on a limb 
Of the cool maple tree. 
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Mose 


God's love is 
Shining, forth in me. 


I know the truth— 
Today I’m free. 


my 


God's health is 
Manifest in me. 

I live the truth— 
Today I’m free. 


God's joy brings 
Peace and rest to me. 
I trust the truth— 


Tonight I’m free. 
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